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: gat Pournal of Belles Dettres. 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


U.S. Sure Peacock, 
Batavia Roads, January 26th, 1836. 


© As told you in my last, we sailed, according to ap- 
{, from Rio de Jancirovon the 12th of July, 
gery woch fearing that I should suffer again all the 
horrors of sea sickness. In this, however, I am glad to 
fi I was disappointed. Away we went with glad 
* pearts, and buoyant with the hopes and anticipations 
far the fature. With an alternation of fair ard foul 
© weather we crossed the southern Atlantic ocean—and 
 Jassure you the big seas were enough sometimes to 
' make my heart leap into my mouth—and finally 
* doubled the €ape of Good Hope, and then entered the 
"Moun channel. There we encountered calms and 
; the former of course against and the latter for 
‘us. I saw there the taking of a shark ; and to me the 
) ght was as interesting as it was novel. 
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a the deep were seen sailing, several feet below the sur- 
> face, through the transparent ocean. A large hook was 
Gmediately armed with two or three pounds of salt 
aid thrown overboard? ‘Pb prevent the shark 
‘ carrying off the bait in triumph, two or three feet 
' of an iron chain connected the hook to the line. Ina 
E {ew moments one of these sea pirates made his appear- 
| Anee, urging himself gracefully through the water by an 
occasional impulse of his tail, and then keeping his 
- whole body at rest as he shot along. Presently he 
“mied the pork, and, with a single effort, shot forward 
Abirty or forty yards; then rolling upon his side, seized 
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; jerked the line. 
» The tafferel, at the time, was crowded, both by offi- 
er ans men, to see. the sport, for the most incorrigible 
ityweems to hold against the poor creatures. 
nthe fisherman jerked, a dozen voices cried, 
You've got him, you ’ve got him,” and the shark was 
gged close under the ship’s quarter, where his head 
- taised above water. Then those on hoard looked 
‘town in triumph upon their enemy, who glared his 
“ee great eyes upon them, with a look rather betukening 
Te ‘spayed than fierceness. 
The next operation was to slip a noose over his head, 
lich was not sv easily accomplished, for whenever the 
dtouched him, the shark made violent efforts to 
pe, and thus ‘endangered tearing out, or breaking 
hook. At last, afler several fruitless attempts, the 
was secured, and the prisoner brought on board. 
ieely was he “landed on deck,” as the sailors say, 
maxe had severed the tail from the body, and 
knife had become familiar with his bowels. In 
few moments the heart lay palpitating upon the 
a an anchor, and his flesh was conveyed, still 
ing with life, to the frying-pan of the cook, leaving 
g but the tail, which was nailed up as a trophy, 
* mo. 18—parT 11.—sxpT. 27, 1836, 
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fatal hook, and the fisherman at the same instant ' 
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after the style of sportsmen with a fox’s brush or the 
antlers of a deer, and the back bone and jaws, which 
two or three sailors industriously set to work to clean 


_} 8s curiosities for some: marine museum. 


The size of our prize did not exceed twelve feet in 
length, end-was by ne means large, if we are to credit 
the stories told about their being caught with whole 
horses in their stomachs. ‘Talking about sharks, I 
heard an officer tell that one was caught while he was 
cruising in the West Indies, where they are very 
numerous, of most enormous dimensions; indeed, if I 
had not heard the story with my own ears, [ don’t know 
whether I should be able to believe it; mach less repeat 
it, with any hope of credence from you. This West 
Iudia shark had been observed following the vessel for 
several days, and filled the minds of the sailors with con. 
sternation ; for you must know, there is a superstition 
amongst them, that a shark following a ship for so many 
days portends the death of some one on board. There- 
fore, to avert a catastrophe so melancholy, it was deter- 
mined to destroy the spectre thus haunting them. Fif- 
tcen or twenty pounds of pork were secured toa large 


* -One'calm afternoon, several of those huge animals of; hook, almost as large as a boat’s anchor, and thrown 


overboard. In a few minutes the fish—if it be a fish, 
you know the whale is not—voraciously seized the bait 
and was fairly caught and brought alongside, slung in 
several nooses, and, by a tackle from the mainyard, 
hoisted on board. Axes and knives were, as usual, set 
to work, and in a short time the animal was disem. 
boweled, and “ what do you think was found inside of 
him?” asked the narrator. “ A sentry box, with door 
wide open, and a soldier on post with fixed bayonet !” 
“I do not doubt it,” said a very grave gentleman who 
was present, “for I have witnessed something in the 


jects of natural history ; and I have seen more than I 
dare tell you, with any lope of being believed.. 

Revenons nous @ nos moutons. We continued our 
course, and an the second of September, after a passage 
of fifty-two days, anchored at Zanzibar, on the east 
coast of Africa.” Oh! it was a joyous sight, after baing 
so long at sea, to behold the green island, and the 
waving fringe of cocoanut trees that surround it. This 
islaad you know belongs to the sultan of Muscat, where 
ke has a plantation of cloves. The inhabitants aro 
Arabs and negroes; but 1 am so far behind in my ac- 
ceunt, that I cannot riow stop to describe, owing to the 
want of opportunities of forwarding letters, but you 
shall see my journal one of these days. 

We remained at Zanzibar until the 8th, and while 
there ourtime passed most pleasantly. The ship was 
then got under way, and the next day we passed the fer- 
tile island of Pemba, also a part of the dominions of the 
sultan of Muscat, and stood away over the bosom of the 
Indian Ocean. On the night of the 2ist, oh, what a 
night it was, we found our ship fast ashore in the Gulf 
of Mazeira, as a mutual friend has already told gow, 
After severe toil and anxiety, we got off, and on the 29th 
of September reached Muscat, the hottest hole in crea- 


s|tion; but the unbounded hospitality of the sultan, and 


his kind and successful exertions in our behalf, made us 
forget every thing else, Gnd filled every one on board 
with feelings of gratitade. & 

On the-10th of October we again sailed, and on the 
24th anchored in the harbour of Bombay, very much dis- 
appointed in the appearance of the town. There we 
found the U. S. schooner Enterprise ; and in a few days 
the ship went into dry dock to repair damages. 

There are many strange sights at Bombay. The 





way of sharks almost.as incredible as that—and, as-the 
preacher says, I will tell you what it was. You are all 
aware of the animosity of sailors against the whole 
tribe. Well,-a shark, almost as large as that West 
Indian of yours, was caught on board of a ship, not far 
from Trincomalee, and, as is usual, on those occasions, 
the crew at once began the attack so soon as he was on 

deck—by the bye, I never have had a good sight of a 
shark in my life, owing to this same custom. One of 
the men came forward, I think he belonged to the car- 
penter’s crew, armed with a breadaxe, and with all his 
strength struck a blow at the animal’s head. At the 
same instant, the shark sprang forward and seized the 
axe between his teeth, and when it was wrenched out, 
so strong was the grasp of the jaws, that the axe was 
split into filaments or teeth, so that it bore a strong re 
semblance to a fine tooth comb !” 

Although I am not exactly prepared to believe this 
last story, I have seen, in my short period of sea service, 
so many strange things, that I cannot exactly doubt its 
authenticity. Besides, I think my doubting it might 
not make it untrue, and I ahould run the risk of involv- 
ing myself in a duel with the gentleman; but as you 
are not acquainted with him, you may express any 
upinion you please on the subject. Let me give you this 
caution, however; scepticism is very dangerous on sub- 


. 


Parsces, Hindoos, Portuguese,and English.. The caves 
of Elephanta and Salsette, and a host of things that I 
have got in my journal; but there is none or very little 
of the magnificence to be seen that we read about. Our” 
missionaries are doing wonders there, and stand very 
high, indeed, in the estimation of the English, who, by 
the bye, did not give us a welcome half so cordial as 
our officers and flag are wont to receive. A puragraph 
appeared a day or two after our arrival, “ wondering 
what had brought brother Jonathan into those seas ; but 
the writer supposed it was to take possession of the 
island of Socotra, at the mouth of the Red Sea, and esta- 
blish a factory at Muscat; and no doubt he would have 
succeeded, had it not been for the interposition of the 
British admira) on a former occasion, when Jonathaa 
was peering about there some two years ago.” “Now, 
you know the trae. reason 6r object of the visit of the 
ship to the dominions of the sultan of Muscat was to 
exchange a treaty that Mr. Edmund Roberts, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., made some time since; and.a very ad- 
vantageous one it is for us—very many thanks to Mr. 
Roberts, and those who sent him. 

Every thing being ready, on the fourth of December 
we stood out of the harbour of Bombay, just as the 
beams of the morning sun glanced to us over the sum- 





mits of the distant ghauts, and stood southward along 
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of receiving letters from our friends at home; and you 


“tavia, but too late to communicate with the shore, and 
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. not been seen for a quarter of a century. How droll ! 
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the shores of Hindostan; and doubling Cape Cormorin, 
anchored; on the 15th, before the town of Colombo, in, 
the island of Ceylon—the paradise of the world, 

At the expiration of ten days we sailed with regret, 
and again crossing the equator, entered once more the 





southern hemisphere, and slowly made our way, ia com. civilisation ; and the French would be justified i t 
in their high pretension of being the most po-|chasers with notice ; and the matter would fy 


pany with the Enterprise, towards this place. 
We entered the staits of Sunda, elated with the hope 


ean scarcely imagine the blank looks of every one, when 
the mail was brought on board from Angier point, on 
discovering that there was not a single letter for an in- 
dividual in the squadron. The next day we got to Ba- 


on the following morning we had the mortification to 
learn that a vessel had passed here, and carried all 
letters with her to Sourabaya, and thence to Canton— 
that there were many letters for the ship at Padang, 
on the west coast of Sumatra, and also at Singapore, 
places we may not visit. 

We find it raining almost constantly in torrents, and 
of course there is very little opportunity of seeing much 
of Batavia; which contains little more than “dikes, 
ducks, and Dutchmen.” 

I fear, after this, you may not expect to hear from us 
before November or December next, as our cruising 
ground will not be in the way of meeting vessels for 
the United States. 

Very truly, &c. 
Simece. 

P.S. I see that Mr. Lang, of New York, has been 
tricked into publishing a correspondence between Cap- 
tain Francis H. Gregory and Lord James Townsend, 
as something new. It appeared in several papers in 
Philadelphia, in 1834, extracted from a work entitled, 
“Three Years in the Pacific,” by an American officer, 
published late that year. And it is again copied in the 
“ Army and Navy Chronicle” for August 6th, 1835. I 
doubt whether editors’ are always mindful of passing 
events. 

Amongst the things I have learned since arriving 
here is, that the octagonal church described By the 
author (J. N. Reynolds, I think) of the “ Voyage, or 
Cruise of the Putomac,” when she was here in 1832, 
was pulled down, about five-and-twenty years ago, by 
the Dutch governor, Van Der Capellen, because Horse- 
burg, in his East India Directory, mentioned it as a 
Jand mark by which to enter the roadstead of Batavia. 
The description in Mr. R’s work is said to be, however, 
very accurate; only the church alluded to in 1832, hus 


This is a new “ beauty in the Potomac’s voyage.” 

Another queer thing I learned at Muscat, viz: Bag- 
dad is not five hundred miles nearer to Muscat than it 
was in the days of Hassan Al Raschid, or any other 
caliph, as we are told, in the ‘* Knickersocger,” by one 
of its collaborators, who, I am informed, was a learned 
schoolmaster on board of this same ship. We had all 
set up our hopes for a trip to that city, but were cruelly 
disappointed in finding it to be still six handred miles 


off, as of yore. Editors are not always good censors of| advance of that worthy person, who, having 


letters. s. 
—— 


A Sensible Girl.—A preacher was one day struck with 
surprise on beholding a set of curls on the head of a 
lovely maid, a member of his class, whose hair had been 
usually very plain. “ Ah! Eliza,” said he, “ you should 
not waste your precious time curling your hair; if God 
intended it to be curled, he would have curled it for 
you.” “Indeed!” suid the witty maid ; “I must differ 
with you. When I was an infant, he curled it for me, 
but now I am grown up, he thinks I am able to do it 
myself.” 

The following enviable entry occurs in John Evelyn’s 
diary :—“ 1683, June 19. This day I'paid all my debts 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


“ Oh reader, if that thou canst read !” 


Cookery, it has been said, is the sublime of 


lished nation of Europe, if it were only on 
account of their good dinners. Prometheus was 
raised to the rank of a demi-god on the mere 
strength of his being the inventor of ‘* hot 
roast and boiled,” (for there can be little doubt 
that the fable of his snatching fire from heaven 
alluded to this discovery,) and truly a better 
title to the honours of immortality could not 
be set forth in a patent. Your raw acorn must 
have been very sorry eating. If he who makes 
two turnips grow where only one throve before 
is a benefactor of his species, how much more 
so is he who adds a good book to your table. 
We prefer the English repufation, gradually 
transferring to America, of béing makers of 
good books, to that of France with its cooking 
eclat. 
“Qh reader, if that thou canst read !*’ was 
the exclamation of a writer who well under- 
stood the distinctions between readers. If that 
thou canst read! What a question for the nine- 
teenth century, and amidst the boasted march 
of intellect, and the unremitting labours of tract 
societies of every form and calibre. Have we 
not Lancaster schools, and as a wag observed, 
Reading schools, state schools, county schools, 
schools with note and comment, and schools 
without note and comment, infant and Sunday 
schools, and schools for grown gentlemen ? 
Haves not polemics become the handinaid of 
literature, and do not all manner of persons 
suck in the elements of knowledge through po- 
litical newspapers? Is not every body per- 
mitted, nay, forced, to read ? 
Reading and writing no longer confer dis- 
tinction, but we very much doubt if there be 
not many who have conquered the alphabet of 
knowledge whom we might still ask “ oh 
reader, if that thou canst read?” without their 
being able to give a satisfactory answer to the 
interrogatory. It is unnecessary to flatter our- 
selves that we have no longer need of a literary 
go-cart because we have overcome the difficul- 
ties of b-a, ba, and c-a, ca; or beeause, per- 
chance, we exceed in skill the Welsh curate, 
who avoided the cramped polysyllabic proper 
names of the Old Testament, by always reading 
that “ hard name went unto hard place.” The 
art of reading is no mechanical process. Think 
upon what Montaigne says, “1 have read in 
Titus Livius a hundred times that which I have 
not read.” There is many a devourer, who has 
eat his way through all the books of the day, 
without having read the contents Of a single 
volume; while many are scarcely ten paces in 


diligently perused the whole volume of Euclid, 
declared that it was a very amusing book, but 
that he could make nothing of the pictures, 


tay Library: there is nothing in it worth read- 
ing; I have not read a word of it!” ‘his is a 
specimen of a class; he knew there was no- 
thing in it worth reading, for he had not read a 
word of it! Oh reader, if that thou canst read ! 





toa farthing. Oh! blessed day !” 


them ‘afterwards. *What betwabn Ahat a 


(so he called the diagrams.) We have a letter|tion and 
before us which says, in so many words, “Stop|**times”? when unbridled power claimed 


It was a wise ordination of Providence, as|construed into treason against “ divine andi 
things go, that men should, in the cotrse of|man majesty 1’? books have stripped the 





which-are above'ordihary compréhehsio 

those which are too easily understood 
speak too plainly the truths opposed to pana. 
prejudices and private interests, nothing » 
would be vendible, if the public were ox 
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worse with respect to the great mass of puth 
cations which have positively no meaning « 
at a for true no meaning puzzles more thy 
wit. 7 
The purposes for which books are congyliah 
are various, and the art of reading them varia A 
accordingly. Some persons read only tegm 
pitiate sleep; and the whole art with sue 
in the choice of books, a circumstatice { ; 
may be safely trusted to instinct. Carey on” 
Wages,” or‘* Maria Monk,’’ will answenag wall, 
as the best. ‘Then, again, for those readen # 
who, in Hamlet’s phrase, sce nothing by — 
‘“words, words, words,” and never arrive gf 
the idea of a complete sentence, there is t yen” 
pretty volume of poems, published somewham 
in Minor strect not many years ago, which wi, 
never startle them into intelligence. They 
are, however, readers who-at least think ther 
think, who have a propensity to look into, 
stones, and who will be content with nothin 
less than the essence of things. To sueh 
reading is a very serious concern. They 
a mystery in every sentence, and a conundrug: 
in every paragraph; they are obliged at even 
page to “give it up,” and run to a Billy Blak 
of a commentator for an explanation... The @ 
search the Encyclopedia Americana, in whith ® 
they never find what they want, and at la 
imitate the mathematician, who threw asid 
the Paradise Lost after perusal, because, ashe” 
justly remarked, it “proved nothing.” . Whe | 
does not know that the great art-of reading” 
consists in eschewing all works that are aborg 
one’s calibre. ‘The man who reads the joke: 
and dreadful accidents in the weekly news wilh 
gusto, will go to sleep over an essay of the it 
imitable Charles Lamb. Let not, then, the 
admirers of Theodore Hook commit a flit 
with the works of “ Jeremy Bentham,” in 
they will assuredly find no joke. “ 
Books goverh the world better than lawsot 
kings, but it is only lately:that they have bors 
much sway, or that any considerable approach 
have been made to civilisation and good @ 
ciety. We are apt to forget how the world 
governed in former years. Look at Sally 
Memoirs, slippery with blood, and choked @ 
with dead carcasses at every step. The mas 
cre of St. Bartholomew, in which seventy the 
sand persons were computed to have’ beel 
slaughtered by bigots in one night through 
Fiance, occupies nearly the foreground of 
picture. After that, battles, sieges, skirmish 
poisonings, executions of the most vindietif 
character, occur in every page. We he 
Lynch law, it is true, occasionally, in our 
country: but those were the “ good old ti 
which some persons regret with loud lame 
panic-struck horror. ‘They 4 


regere rage. 
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right to commit every excess by its own 
disputed authority, and treated every resistallé 
to its will as a sacrilege. Can the time be 
gotten, when the most humble remonstram 
against bigoted and infuriate mandat®s 











nature, buy books first, and set about reading|of its externals and made it “a jest”, h 
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|. gubjects of kings are not apt, where the press is 
free, to take all the overflowings of their pater- 
q gal sentiments ; the violences or cruelties of 
| their own spontaneous, unconstrained impulses 
"ate not received on bended knee. While the 
le are kept alive to cruelties that havé 
| been practised, we shallsee among us no autos 
gis fé, or inquisitors. All the efforts of phi- 
- Janthropists and philosophers (since the press 
ye an opening for diffusing the light of rea- 
| oti over the world) have been directed to pare 
~ ghe claws and tame the ravages of the wild 
east, arbitrary power, and to transmute the 
gord might into the word right. 
Jf we are asked “ What is it that has pro- 
| duéed this change so far, what is it that keeps 
in check, and humanises the breast ?”’ 
We answer—books—books of poetry and phi- 
Josophy and general literature. Law is the 
creature of opinion, and floats on its bosom 
> ike “the swan’s down feather on the tide,” or 
js swayed by it as the waves are agitated and 
driven by the breath of heaven. ‘The law is 
F~ till in force to burn witches, but a judge might 
~ gxpose himself to serious disaster by imitating 
Sir Mathew Hale, who pronounced a sanguina- 


| & sy sentence against the imaginary crime; and 


@ learned author of the present day who advo- 
F cated the punishment, would gain fewer read- 

ers than did: Sir ‘Thomas Brown, who enforced 

‘the dogma with his pen. How slow is the pro- 

gress of reason! How gradual the approach 
-tecommon sense and humanity, through that 
mass of-folly and prejudice which power and 
"bigotry have for ages been raising on the foun- 
| dation of barbarous ignorance! The press 
) glands ready, not “to smite once, and smite 


te & a0 more,” but to repeat the blow till it is no 
 Jonger_ needed. 

~ Books feach us, and they alone do it, gene- 
» rally. speaking, 


® To see ourselves as others see us ;” 


OF, they may be truly said to “show vice its 
own image, scorn its own feature, and the very 


i 1 ge and body of the time, its form and pres- 


gure.” Set a gross, unwarrantable piece of 
"@ iniquity before the world at large; throw the 
P® aight of reason upon it, and the action in ques- 
| dion will be seen in its true colours, and will 
- appear as odious to others, and even to the in- 
dividual himself, as it is in its own nature; 
| public’ opinion, then, is the atmosphere of libe- 
mal sentiment and equitable conclusions; books 
| are the scale in which right and wrong are fairly 
Wied; and all false weights or sinister motives 
' being excluded, and the balance placed in the 
hands of a sufficient number of competent 
» Judges, speculative truth necessarily becomes 
4 seg justice, by being referred ‘to a tri- 
‘anal which is as powerful as it is impartial 
and disinterested. Set ten persons to read a 
Mook, and nine out of the ten will agree in 
® their opinion of the characters and sentiments; 
at least so far as to admire any striking traits 
® of generosity, and to condemn any flagrant 
“thuse of power, because neither they, nor any 
“belonging to them are concerned. Remove 
whe veil of self-love, and the sense of right and 
/Wrong is neither slow nor dull. But in books, 
and in a more refined and civilised state of so- 
 fiety, every thing is subjected. to this severe 
mand at the same time imposing ordeal. The 
/@ind is habituated to form its taste, and to in- 
“dilge its likings and antipathies, according to 
pthe comprehensive view it has acquired by 
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reading, and reflection on what it has read; the 
private will is confermed to the public good, al- 
most without our knowing it, and man becomes, 
by means of his studies, his amusements, and 
his inteHectual attachments, a reclaimed cha- 
racter. ‘The reading public, laugh at it as we 
will, abuse it as we will, is, afterall, depend 
upon it, a very rational animal,-gonmpared with 
a feudal lord and his horde of retainers ; where 
will and passion are the only law, truth is as little 
known as justice ; the ability to do an injury, or 
make an insult good, is held sufficient warrant to 
commit it, and cruelty and fraud are only coun- 
teracted by their own excess, and one scene of 
profligacy and bloodshed is succeeded by an- 
other. This state of things could not continue 
long after the free use of the invention of print- 
ing, or the diffusion of letters; its corrective 
is surely found in the more legitimate standard 
of thinking and acting, in science, history, and 
romance. Formerly, neither the vassal nor his 
lord could read or write, and knew nothing but 
what they suffered or inflicted; now, every 
artisan can both read and write, if alJ cannot 
understand all they read; the power is in their 
hands ; happy will it be if they are taught wis- 
dom by the experience of the age that has pre- 
ceded them, led by ignorance and superstition. 

The persecutions, hatred, heart-burnings, and 
fanaticism of different sects in earlier times, 
arose from ignorance ; the being made igno- 
rantly to believe that the final salvation of all 
men depended on some boasted article of faith, 
which in consequence became a bone of fierce 
contention, and set the whole Christian world 
by the ears. A circulating library (chosen for 
the amusement of the many, not to suit the 
sullen dogmatism. of the few,) sets all this to 
rights, by spreading larger and more liberal 
views of things, and showing the infinite va- 
riety of opinions on all subjects, in all ages and 
nations. We thus retrace the history of our 
species, and mark and correct the self-willed 
errors of the human intellect. Books area 
kind of public monitor, a written conscience, 
from which nothing is hid; the councils of the 
master minds, the secrets of the grave, are 
brought before it, arraigned, and made to stand 
or fall by their own_megits. 

Who that reads .{he*description of an Eastern 
fanatic, rushing intd’an-apartment half nalted,| 
and with a huge serpent twisted round his neck, 
pretending to be inspired by some god, or of 
the symbolical tributes presented by the wretch- 
ed Mexicans to their arbitrary sovereigns, does 
not abhor the names of superstition and despo- 
tism? This exercise of the mind, or the habit 
of judging actions and characters, must be 
highly favourable to the tone of private senti- 
meant and public morals ; we unconsciously form 
a standard for our own conduct, long before we 
come tq act. Again, what do not our domestic 
manners owe to such writers as Addison and 
Johnson ; we Venture to say that even Trollope 
has made some of us reflect upon our posture 
at the theatre, or our habits of expectoration in 
steatn-boats. Has not ridicule driven fops and 
bullies off the stage of common life to a great 
extent? Did not the bag-wig and sword dis- 
appear as soon as education and knowledge 
threw down the exclusive European barriers of 
rank and birth, and when manners and informa- 
tion, and not dress, became the characteristic 
distinction of a gentleman? Has not rational 
conversation after dinner or at the evening 
soirée nearly cured us of the love of drams? 





And after that what miracles have: we not a 
right to expect? We solemnly declare, justice 
being for it, that a erusade may, nay, ought, to 
be begun by means of books. regulating public 
sentiment, that would punish the want. ef'chas- 
tity in man as awfully.as it does in: woman. 
Will not that. be a miracle, and tend more to 
reform the world than any other effect of the 
dissemination of books ? 

Gil Blas.—The Harpers have issued a new 
edition of Gil Bias, with some illustrations, by 
Cruikshank ; these we should have: been almost 
willing to dispense with. You may read Shak- 
speare, and embody in your miad’s eye the. per- 
sovages represented, but how sadly:changed are 
all your images when the play is performed on. 
the stage! what a falling off! So in Don Quix- 
ote and Gil Blas ; the painter raises so different 
a spectre to the eye from what the mind had 
conceived, that the illusion is lost, or at least 
changed, and not for the better. We suppose 
the plates, however, add to the commercial 
value, and therefore we say no more. 

he most moral writers, probably, are those 
who do not pretend to inculcate any moral ; the 
professed moralist almost unavoidably degene- 
rates into the partisan of a system, and the phi- 
losopher warps the evidence to his own purpose. 
But the painter of manners gives the facts of 
human nature, and leaves us to draw the infer- 
éace ; if we are not able to do this, or do it ill, 
at least it is our own fault. The first rate writers 
of fiction are of course few, but those few we 
may reckon without scruple, among the greatest 
ornaments and the best benefactors of our kind. 
There is a certain set of them, who take their 
rank by the side of reality, and are appealed to 
as evidence on all questions concerning buman 
nature. Among the principal of these are Cer- 
vantes and Le Sage. The intuitive perception 
of the hidden analogies of things, or as it may 
be called, the instinct of imagination, is what 
stanmpsethe character of genius on the produc. 
tignOE art, more than any other circumstance ; 
for it Works unconsciously, like nature, and re- 
ceives its impressions from a kind of inspiration. 
Cervantes possessed more of this unconscious 


ppower than any other author except Shakspeare. 


e shall. only add, that Don Quixote is an en- 
tirely ofiginal work in its kind, and that the 
author has the highest honour which can belong 
to one, that of being the founder of a new style 
of writing. 

Gil Blas is, next to Don Quixote, more gene- 
rally read than. any other novel—and in one 
sense, d sel vat so; for it is at the head of its 
class, > thou t.class is very different and 
inferigg to Wig*eMer. There is very little indi- 
ids] Bi ter in Gil Blas;-the author is a 
describer cf manners, not of character. He does 
not take the elements of human nature, and work 
them up into new combinations, which is the 
excellence of Don Quixote, nor trace the pecu- 
liar and striking combinations of folly and 
knavery as they are to be found in real life, 
(like Fielding); but he takes off the general, 
habitual impression, which circumstancés make 
on certain conditions of life, and moulds all his 
characters accordingly. All the persons whom 
he introduces, carry about with them the badge 
of their profession ; and you see little more of 
them than their costume. He describes men #8 
belonging to certain classes in society—the 
highest, generally, and the lowest, and such as 





are found in great cities—not as they are in them- 
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selves, or with the individual differences which 
are always to be found in nature. His hero has 
no character but that of the accidental circum- 
stances in which he is placed. His priests are 
only described as priests ; his valets, his players, 
his womeui, his courtiers, and his sharpers, are 
all the same. The monotony of the work in 
this respect is almost fatiguing; at the same 
time, nothing can well exceed the truth and pre- 
cision with which the general remarks of these 
diferent characters are preserved; nor the felicity 
of the particular traits by which their leading 
foibles are brought into notice, ‘Thus, the 
Archbishop of Grenada will always remain an 
everlasting memento of the weakness of human 
vanity ; and the account of Gil Blas’s legacy, of 
-the uncertainty of human expectations. ‘This 
novel is not a regularly constructed story ; but 
a series of adventurcs told with equal gaiety and 
good sense, and in the most graceful style. 


A New Dictionary of the English Language. 
By Charles Richardson. Republished by Wm. 
Jackson. New York. ‘Two quarto vols; price 
fifteen dollars. Publishing in numbers. 

That a good Word Book of the English lan- 
guage has long been a desideratum, none, re- 
quiring frequent and professional reference to a 
dictionary, will hesitate to acknowledge. John- 
son’s is a remarkable instance how far a name 
will influence popular opinion, for his dictionary 
has certainly ceased long ago to be any thing 
like what its title imports. Eighty years have 
passed since its publication ; during which time 
the language has received tany additions. 
Johnson, also, it has always been acknowledged, 
was defective in his etymological researches, 
and was often inconsistent with his own pro- 
mulged plan—a plan, indeed, which he was in- 
capable of entirely fulfilling, from his ignorance 
of the languages whence many English words 
are derived ; and from other causes too pa‘mfully 
incident to all who have read his biggraphy- 
But let us not be deemed guilty, in the slightest 
approach, of writing slightingly of that ‘stupen- 
dous exhibition of mental power, his dictionary 
of the English Janguage. ‘Though much was 
left undone, he accomplished much ; and, not- 
withstanding the sneers of Horne Tooke, wa¥ 
deservedly, at the time, proclaimed by the pub- 
lic the colossus of literature. 

Mr. Richardson appears to have come to the 
task better prepared ; and, adopting the princi- 
pies of Horne ‘l'ooke, elucidated in that ingenious 
and singular book, the Diversiona of Purley, 
aided by the light shed on the &bjeet by subse- 
quent writers, he. has furnishegdyg fruiy*taluable 
dictionary. ‘fhe original’ g—‘he one 
meaning, as each word at first ool 4s first 
given, next the consequential, then the métapho- 
rical, the whole fortified with quotations from 
English authors, chronologically aranged, from 
the earliest to those of the present day. We 
thus perceive the genuine sense. of a word as 
first used, and can then trace its ramifications in 
its modified uses and significations in the con- 
ventional changes in society. As an instance, 
Amaitiox, (Gr. anos, Lat. am, around, and ire, 
to go), meant, originally, a going round (to 
solicit places of honour), and, consequentially, as 
now used, a “ desire to obtain honour, popular 
applause,” &c. 

Dr. Jobnson limited his backward researches 


for authorities to the writers of the time of 


Elizabeth ; but, as already mentioned, Mr. R. 


has gone to the most ancient authors, tracing 
the word8 through the subsequent eras to our 
own times. He acknowledges candidly using 
the examples furnished by his illustrious pre- 
decessor, as far as they answer his purpose ; but 
he evinces a reading much more extensive : 


“From -pur. earliest writers, Wiclif, Chaucer, and 
Gower, to -who, within the meniories of ourselves, 
had ceased to shed their living lustre upon the annals of 
their country, contributions have been levied to add grace 
and strength to the columns of the dictionary. From 
this chronological arrangement, the reader will be ad- 
mitted to an insight into some very interesting and in- 
structive portions of a history of his native tongue.” 


We shall quote a few specimens of Mr. R.’s 
method, omitting the illustrations, giving simply 
the derivations and definitions—they are taken 
almost at random. 


Backwarp, n. From back and ward. Ward in the 
A.S. Ward, or weard, is the imperative of the verb 
woardian, or weardian, to look at, or to direct the view. 
( Tooke, i. 408). Ward may with propriety be joined~ to 
the name of any person, place, or thing, to or from which 
our view or sight may be directed. In Shakspeare, “ The 
dark backward or abysm of time;” is the point of time, 
back, or passed, to which our view may be directed: to 
be backward, is to be after or behind others, or (met.) as 
those are, whose sight, views, thoughts, wishes, inclina- 
nations, are directed back ; and who thus are— 

Slow, dilatory, unwilling, reluctant ; (sc.) to step or 
move forward. 

Discrepit, v. Fr. Décroire or descroire; It. Discré- 
dere ; Sp. Discredito,— 

To disbelieve, to think not secure or assured ; to dis- 
trust, to have no confidence in; to give or allow no credit 
unto, to deprive of credit, to disgrace. 

Discreet. Fr. adj. Discret; It. and Sp. Discréto ; 
Lat. Discernere, discretum, to separate, to disjoin, See 
Discern. 

To discrete, (lit.) isto separate, to disjoin; and the 
adj, (lit.) separate, disjoined, distinct. Met. (as now writ- 
ten) discreet, is— 4 ; 

Seeing or perceiving distinctly ; distinguishing accu- 
rately ; circumspect, heedful, provident or prudent ; cau- 
tious in observing times and seasons ; judicious. 

Fr. “Discrétion,—(true) discerning ; a difference made, 
or, a sensibleness of difference had between things ; 
hence, judgment, advisedness, knowledge; wit enough to 
find out what’s good, to eschew what is bad, and tu make 
the best use of either,” (Cotgrave.) 


We can recommend this dictionary in the 
most thorough manner, as an indispensable, ab- 
solutely indispensable, book of study and refer- 
ence to every gentleman's library. ‘The Eng- 
Hish scholar is under many obligations to Mr. 
Richardson. - cane * 

We regret to say, that the typographical de- 
partment has not always’ had the most careful 
revision. It is almost unpardonable, but it is 
only another instance of the truth of Pope’s well 
known lines. 

We shall be very happy to act in any way be- 
tween our subscribers and the enterprising pub- 
lisher, by ordering and forwarding any number 
of copies. 


- 


The Magician.—If our readers will turn to 


will find a correct character of Lejtch Ritchie’s 
new novel, the Magician, just republished here. 

The Peacock.—We have inserted another 
letter from our triend “ Simple,” dated at Bata- 
via, which is quite equal to the former sketches 
from the same pen. ‘ Simple” informs us in a 
privat? note, that the journal of the voyage con- 
tinues to occupy the attention of Dr. Ruschen- 
berger, the author of ‘*Three Years in the 
Pacific,” so well received, and of which a 
second edition should be published. He will 
unquestionably produce a good and true book. 
Simple has in his postscript a hit at some of our 
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craft which we hope they will take iq on 
lumour ; the correction of Mr. Reynola 
the church story, confirms what we al 
lieved; that his book was written by 
hands, from other books, afier the return of 
Potomac, in which Mr. R. had been during only 
a small part of the cruise. a 

The Merchant’s Clerk—is concluded in § 
columns of the Library. to-day ; rather later san 
we gould desire, but us early as was practj 
The Messrs. Harpers have published it jn 
cent volume, with some other tales, and give h 
name of the author, Samuel Warren, LD 
The tales in this volume include, “ The W; 
er;” ** Monk Wynd, a Legendary Fraga 
* The Bracelets,” “ Biucher, or the Advesiua: 
of a Newfoundland Dog.” The volume 
very saleable one. a. 

Scholar’s Reference Book. Gradationg 
Arithmetic. Arithmetical Guide.—'The 
latter by Richard W. Green, A.M.., are pu 
tions from the press of Henry Perkins, 
from their value as text books, we shall 
early occasion to eulogisé, 

The Letters from the South, by Campbell, 
of which have appeared in this Library, hayg! 
been published in one volume by Carey, Leag 
Blanchard. 3 

A new Medical Library and Journal is talked 
of as about to be commenced in this city. © 7 

Mr. [Henry Perkins will publish immediately 
the poems of Samuel J. Smith, Esq. of Hickow 
Grove, with a biographical sketch of the auth 

Carey's Library. A New Disease.—I\qith 
bill of mortality for the past week there occumg 
new disease ; one child is declared tu have died 
* Run over by cart,” a complaint, we regret if 
learn, of increasing anxiety among parents, J 
the literary obituary we have to record the im 
gering death of “ Carey's Library,” avowedly 
set up to run over this publication ; its few bu 
devoted friends confidently expected to ham 
announced the demise of ‘ Waldie” ere this 
from the obstreporous dignity and hostile moyg 
ments of their bantling, and we were to 
been declared defunct, with no moré @ 
than the peor child, * run over by cart!’ Wi 
hope the public will now be cautious Héwf 
they trust to promises in periodicals of thism 
ture ; a score or two of wretched imitatom 
having all disappointed expectation. — et 

T’.. J. Wharton’s Discourse,—an ad 
one, delivered before the Alumni of the Unive 
sity of Pennsylvania, has been published im} 
neat pamphlet, and deserves the most extend 
circulation. _ It is the production of a 
and sound lawyer. 
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Campbells Letters from the South, Algiers, and Ba 
bary, by Thomas Campbell. 1 vol. Philadelphia. Cag 
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he Merchant’s Clerk, and other tales, b 
rren, LL.D. 1 vol. 12mo. New York. Harper 
Brothers. a 
The Scholar's Reference Book, containing a Diction® 
of English eynonymes, tables of Greek and Latin Pr 
Names, and a variety of other useful matter. Philad 
phia. Henry Perkins. am 
An. Arithmetical Guide, in which the principles 
numbers are eg explained, and adapted to 
every day business of life, by Richard W.Green, Ai 
Ibid. 2 
Gradations in Arithmetic, by Richard W. Green, 
Ibid. : 
Tales of my Neighbourhood; by the author of # 
Collegians.” 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia. Carey, # 
& Blanchard. ae 
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